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THE ART AMATEUR. 



EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



The exhibition this year is like the young man in the 
"Arabian Nights" who was half changed to marble. 
The feet and limbs were dead, but the body with its 
apparatus of organs was charged with life. So the 
Academy, though clogged with dead material, incloses 
a group of healthy and vital works where life still beats. 

Eastman Johnson sends the " Cranberry Gatherers," 
a landscape speckled with groups in full sunshine, and 
in some respects a worthy successor to the noble 
" Corn Huskers," owned by Mr. Sarony ; but it lacks 
the unity of arrangement seen in that work, and the glit- 
ter of full daylight has been less of an opportunity to 
the painter than was the tempered cloud-shadow of the 
former painting. His smaller picture, wherein his fa- 
vorite old-man model is shown administering a repri- 
mand to a headstrong, rebellious girl, is pure and ex- 
pressive, if not in his very best style, recalling the treat- 
ment in " A Glass with the Squire," now on view at 
the Museum. These subjects, though not treated with 
the strong individuality which Mr. Homer knows how 
to confer on his racy Americanisms, are thorough, tran- 
quil, and impressed with some sense of artistic power. 
The healthy peculiarity with Mr. Johnson is, that he 
has been for so many long years a young man ; still 
seeking, still attaining, still improving, this artist gives 
us just the same confidence in his future advance as 
the crack debutant of a season. As for Mr. Homer, 
it is hard to find what he has been doing for the twelve- 
month past ; the negroes he sends are those dispatched 
to the Paris Exposition. In one the mistress visits her 
emancipated blacks, showing the contrast of lofty-toned 
Virginia respectability with the crushed, rudimentary 
natures of the slaves, defined in awkward gestures and 
a curious waiting and expectant repose of attitude, as 
if attending the dawn of a civilization : this abeyance of 
enlightenment is revealed again in the picture when the 
black girls, in starched Sunday aprons, sit in a rigid 
row waiting for the church-bell to summon them to 
worship, alongside of the centenarian negress whose 
whole attitude expresses a lifetime of waiting, and who 
reveals the history of a race in her look of patience and 
acceptance. In all these negro pictures Mr. Homer 
shows an involuntary depth of observation and philoso- 
phy, making his canvases so many authentic docu- 
ments ; he has occasional felicities in a pose, a roll of 
the eyeball, a sweeping or reaching animal-like gesture, 
which define race distinctions as at a stroke, and con- 
stitute him the most valuable reporter we have ever 
had of the tropical manners implanted in our midst. The 
reason is, that he observed these manners with the 
enthusiasm of a historian and man of imagination. 
" Why don't you paint our lovely girls instead of those 
dreadful creatures?" asked a First-Family belle when 
he was in Virginia, laying up his studies for his pic- 
tures. "Because these are the purtiest," he said, in 
his gruff, final way. The other picture by Homer is 
one of a hunter by a camp-fire ; it is hard, dense, 
opaque, metallic, but there is an illusion of flying 
sparks, darting upward in snake-like curves, which has 
never been painted before, and so natural that the eye 
is imposed on, and convinced that the sparks do fly up- 
ward. 

Mr. Thomas Moran chooses to send the landscape 
(390) rejected last year by the Society of American 
Artists. It is a mere theatrical drop-curtain, black in 
color, and without other charm than a conventional 
cleverness of scenic arrangement. His larger scene is 
a meritorious silvery — or German-silvery — scene of 
river and city, English in style and knowing in arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Quartley is strong this year : he repeats his 
grand success of three or four seasons ago with lumi- 
nous treatments of harbor and river subjects. His 
"Trinity from the Hudson" (468), with rosy evening 
light wrapping its brown spire, and lying flushed upon 
the white buildings adjacent, while the ships form a 
band of shadowy forestry in front, and the heavy shining 
water laps among the wharves of the extreme fore- 
ground, is a rich satisfying problem worked out with 
power ; a little more breadth of treatment, and more reso- 
lution to set aside confusing objects and minor impres- 
sions, would add the charms of the grand style to these 
already precious and artistic impressions. Mr. Quart- 
ley paints with jewels ; but there is occasionally some- 
thing barbaric and unchastened in his opulence. His 
large picture in the great south room, showing a ship 
conducted by a tug in a lonely stretch of water, where 



the sky and the colors on the sea furnish society and 
interest in a grand scenic solitude, shows more of the 
power of abstraction which he sometimes lacks and 
needs. Mr. Quartley often shows a nervous apprehen- 
sion lest he should not be giving his customer enough 
for the price ; he paints one motive over another, intro- 
duces a confusion of incident, cuts up two or three 
good pictures and pastes them together, as it were, 
and is only chagrined to find that his lavishness spoils 
his value. There is a small canvas, " Squirrel Island," 
which shows the advantage of confining one's self to a 
good single impression ; it is of highest value, and dem- 
onstrates the good of studying out a system of chaste 
and sensitive gradations, and making these the inci- 
dents of the picture, instead of a crowd of objects and 
an embroidery of colors. A fourth canvas, most in- 
sultingly skied, in the little sculpture-room, shows fisher- 
men coming home at twilight and paddling in the shal- 
low waters of ebb-tide, in a strong flat cloud-effect : 
it is novel and impressive, a hint taken straight from 
nature and delivered in its freshness. Altogether, Mr. 
Quartley must be designated as the hero of this year's 
exhibition. He makes a stronger effect, shows more 
range, and demonstrates a greater advance on himself 
than any other painter exhibiting. 

Such work as Mr. Swift's " L'Epave" shows in con- 
trast the hide-bound methods of old Europe, beside 
the fresh, personal impressionism of an untravelled 
self-helper like Mr. Quartley. Mr. Swift's eye for 
color, in its confinement to cool, genteel grays, seems 
like a prisoner in a cell, and his fine subject is spoiled 
by scholarly hardness of treatment. He has given us 
good work in a former exhibition, but this scene of 
Breton wreckers dragging to shore a great mast from a 
lost vessel has a kind of icy definition and a diy precision 
of style that would be well exchanged for a little inac- 
curacy and a little enthusiasm. 

Mr. Swain Gifford shows a large and most refined 
coast scene, with children playing by the tranquil sea, 
the kindly forces of nature adopting the abandoned 
boat and crowning it with wild flowers, a lonely willow 
shivering in the fresh air, and an infinite watery hori- 
zon under a beautiful sky. It is the scene we have 
viewed before under this artist's guidance, yet it is a 
novelty. No artist among us makes more advance than 
Mr. Gifford with less change of base. To watch his 
progress from year to year is like watching a cloud : 
he does not abandon his old contour, he does not sen- 
sibly move, and yet after a while you feel that he is not 
where he was before ; the changes that pass over him 
are insensible and melting changes, the outlines are 
more intensely sculptured, and refinements of color are 
added one by one, as the long day of art passes over- 
head. No painter can more truly say that he has not 
altered his style ; yet no painter can more plainly hear 
in his ear the welcome assurance that the public find 
him more elevated, more assured, and more refined in 
execution. He has a smaller picture this year, ' 4 Aged 
Companions," representing a couple of aged trees that 
might be named Baucis and Philemon: the sweetness 
of the landscape, harmonizing with the suggested his- 
tory of the dismantled and desolate pair, makes a little 
idyl of the scene. These small impressional works 
which Mr. Gifford turns out, generally at a single sit- 
ting, and always the most genuine and candid reflec- 
tions of nature, are the nearest approach in American 
art to the matchless studies of Theodore Rousseau ; 
and it would be invidious to call them his inferiors. 

The exhibition is rather rich in small, precious, un- 
spoilt impressions this year. Colman's view of a barn 
and prchard (497) is most sincere, luminous, and pure. 
And Tiffany's 105, showing hay-stacks and poultry, is 
masterly for transparent air and tender light. Mr. 
Wyant, on the other hand, is spoiled by an effort to 
produce a big panorama ; his great canvas is interest- 
ing to study from a close standpoint, but loses in charm 
and sense of color when we retreat for a comprehen- 
sive view of it. To return to the smaller pictures : Mr. 
McEntee has a chilly scene in his old style (267), of 
moderate importance ; and Twachtman one of his pecu- 
liar little effects (481), glittering as the spectrum of a 
kaleidoscope, yet neither fair oil-painting nor acknowl- 
edged aquarelle — say rather an experiment in turpen- 
tine and a brilliant little stutter in the enunciation of 
paint. 

It is not possible within the limits of the present arti- 
cle to speak of many other pictures we would notice. 
We must defer mention of these until our next num- 
ber. 



CONCERNING OUR FIRST YEAR. 



The present number of The Art Amateur com- 
pletes the first year, and we may be pardoned, per- 
haps, in this connection, for saying a few words per- 
sonal to ourselves. In projecting the publication we 
were satisfied that the time had come for popular ap- 
preciation of a magazine which should be devoted to the 
cultivation of the art and aesthetics which now enter 
prominently into every-day life ; of a magazine of art not 
so much for artists as for art amateurs — which means, 
of course, all persons of education and refinement. The 
immediate favor with which our enterprise was received 
confirmed the correctness of our judgment. With each 
succeeding issue of The Art Amateur we have 
added largely to our circulation, and the gratifying 
manner in which many of our readers, with the hearti- 
est expressions of good-will and appreciation, have 
made 'haste to send in the renewals of their subscrip- 
tions before they are due, satisfies us that we need 
have no fear of entering on our second year without 
the support of the others. 

No one, we think, will say that our promises have ex- 
ceeded our performances. No expense has been spared 
to make The Art Amateur all its friends could desire 
it to be. In every department we have engaged the 
services of the best writers, mostly specialists. These 
include the names of William Elliot Griffis, Edward 
Strahan, G. L. Feuardent, Frederic Vors, Caryl 
Florio, Clarence Cook, Edgar Fawcett, John Bennett, 
A. J. Bloor, Professor Camille Piton, Professor Edward 
H. Day, Professor J. B. Holder, Professor Clement 
Peterson, Calista Halsey, Mary A. Nealy, Emily V. 
Battey, Shirley Dare, "Cicerone," and "Greta." 
We expect to continue to receive contributions from 
these writers and to add to the list from time to time. 

In expressing our thanks for the favor that has been 
accorded to our enterprise, it would be ungracious did 
we fail to acknowledge our appreciation of the gener- 
ous support we have received from the merchants of 
New York and Boston whose advertisements have ap- 
peared in our columns — a support, we venture to assert, 
such as at no time has been bestowed on any similar 
publication in this country. With the confidence of 
success assured by the results of our first year, we enter 
upon the second year of the publication of The Art 
Amateur, resolved to continue to earn the approba- 
tion of the public. 



PUBLIC RIGHTS IN A PUBLIC MUSEUM. 



It is somewhat peculiar that while the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art are appealing to the 
public for a quarter of a million dollars to carry out their 
purposes, one of which is the payment of debts indis- 
creetly incurred, they complacently assume that they 
are responsible for their acts to nobody but themselves. 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, in his address at the recent 
opening of the new Museum building in Central Park, 
said : 

" If we have committed errors, it has been at our own 
expense ; if time and labor have been wasted, they have 
been only our own ; if money has been misspent, it 
was our own money and that of a few generous friends 
who zealously shared our errors ; and here to-day we 
bring before you the net result of all our labors, all our 
aspirations, and all our mistakes." 

We distinctly take issue here with Mr. Choate. The 
errors the trustees have committed have not been at their 
own expense, because they are represented by the debt 
of the Museum, which it is proposed to pay out of the 
money to be got by the late appeal to the public. The 
"time and labor wasted" doubtless were their own, 
but if the time and labor had been wisely employed they 
would not have been wasted. We would not seem cap- 
tious or ungracious, particularly at the present time 
when the taxpayers of New York, who have paid ior 
the Museum building and have contributed to its 
running expenses, are naturally rejoicing at seeing at 
last something tangible for their money. But when 
Mr. Choate invites attention to "the net result of all 
our labors," it is fair to inquire how much of what goes 
to make up the exhibition at the Museum actually be- 
longs to it, and how much has been lent by private per- 
sons to help to fill the empty spaces. Take away the 
loan collections of pictures and curios, which have been 
borrowed for a term of six months, and " the net result 
of our labors" would look small indeed. 
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To return to the question of ownership of property 
in the hands of the trustees which is not loaned : We 
urge that this issue should be fairly put before the pub- 
lic, and should be fairly understood, before they should 
be expected to contribute the modest sum of a quarter 
of a million dollars, in addition to what they have 
already invested in the concern. The trustees would 
have to admit, if pushed, that the public collections in 
a museum do not belong- to the public, and that the 
trustees might stop the exhibition of them at any time 
at their own sweet will. 

Before such a great sum of money as is asked for is 
subscribed, there are some conditions which should be 
insisted on by the subscribers. Measures should be 
taken to secure to the public what the public is called 
upon to pay for. In consideration of an annual grant 
for maintaining and increasing the collections, the cor- 
poration of trustees might deed the collections to the 
city, in which event, in order to keep the management 
free from political influence, the trustees might be 
elected by the vote of the subscribers. 

Another point should be insisted on before one dol- 
lar of the quarter of a-million is subscribed. This is 
that the Museum should be opened on Sunday after- 
noons. That day is the only one on which the work- 
ing public can visit it. The wealthiest visitors would 
naturally object to pay two dollars for admission ; yet 
that is what the mechanic is new required to pay, for he 
has to forfeit half a day's wages for the privilege of 
visiting the Museum on any other day in the week but 
Sunday. 

If the Metropolitan Museum is to continue to be 
supported by the public, let the public see that it owns 
what it pays for and that its rights are respected. 



THE SAN DONA TO COLLECTION. 



The San Donato sale has been duly completed, 
and Prince Demidoff's treasures scattered in a'l di- 
rections. We illustrate three of these in this number 
of The Art Amateur. The splendid marriage casket 
on the front page is one of two masterpieces of Andre 
Boule, both of which were offered at this sale. They 
were made by order of Louis XIV. as wedding presents 
on the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin to Marie 
- Christine of Bavaria, and were at the Palace of Versailles 
until the Dauphin had them removed to the Palace of 
Meudon, his favorite residence, where he died. The 
remarkably handsome old Japanese porcelain jar (page 
122) is eight-sided, decorated in blue and red with shrub- 
bery and arabesques and with red and gold medallions, 
representing chimeras and rabbits. The Spanish por- 
tiere of the sixteenth century (page 128) was part of the 
famous Fortuny collection. It is of green velvet, with 
the imperial double eagle in the centre, surrounded by 
branches, flowers, and birds, the whole embroidered in 
high relief with gold and colored silks. Age has given 
it a fine tone, and it is in an admirable state of preserva- 
tion. We shall present other illustrations of this re- 
markable collection in future numbers. 
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[JUSTICE to the public requires me 
again to call attention to misrep- 
resentations at auction sales of 
works of art, and to caution buyers 
against being deceived by the re- 
spectability of the names of the 
persons which appear on the cov- 
ers of the catalogues as owners of 
the property advertised. At the recent sale by Messrs. 
George A. Leavitt & Co., of Mr. J. H. Dolph's paintings 
and studio effects, a quantity of rubbish which never 
belonged to Mr. Dolph was put in with his effects and 




palmed off as part of them. The most shameless mis- 
representation perhaps is contained in the following 
paragraph, which will be found on page n of the cata- 
logue, preceding an enumeration of etchings : 

"The collection of etchings by Chas. Jacque were purchased 
several years since by the artist while residing in Europe. The 
majority of them bare [sic] very early dates, 1843-49, an d are 
fine impressions." 

The fact is that most of these Jacque etchings are only 
copies, engraved by Barry in New York — some of them 
quite recently — and put into the sale, with a lot of other 
prints of small value, by Mr. Hofftngton, a New York 
dealer. There is no reason to believe that Mr. Hoffing- 
ton represented the stuff he contributed as different 
from what it really was — the rakings of his shop. In 
the whole lot of etchings offered there were very few 
which a prudent dealer would have bought for a dol- 
lar apiece. As it happened, no one was taken in by 
the misrepresentations of the catalogue. The prices 
realized by the etchings and engravings were very tri- 
fling. The "studio effects" sold for about all they 
were worth. The pictures were sacrificed. Mr. Dolph 
is an industrious and clever artist, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he should have damaged his market as he 
undoubtedly has done by offering over a hundred of 
his own works at a single sale. But if he has in- 
jured himself no more than by damaging his market, 
he will have reason to congratulate himself. It is 
clear that he personally worked up all the details of 
this sale. After adding to the number of his own 
small collection of prints by the rakings of Mr. 
Hoffington's shop, he induced Mr. Sypher to put in 
some cabinets and convex mirrors. He than saw 
Mr. Cogniat, some of whose curios have for many 
months been picturesquely displayed in a well- 
known photograph gallery, and got him to contrib- 
ute the little Spanish trunk (bought at the sale by 
Mr. Gibert) and most of the mediaeval arms— the 
three or four genuine halberds and a few other 
pieces belonged to Mr. Dolph. It thus appears 
that at least three persons besides Mr. Dolph con- 
tributed to this peculiar sale of his "studio effects." 

* 

* * 

Another peculiar sale which came off only a few 
days later at the same auction-rooms, was that of 
"■ The Rutledge Collection." It would be interest- 
ing to know under what circumstances these pic- 
tures, which the too-well-known Mr. Fanning has 
industriously collected for years past, and which 
within a few weeks were owned by a New York 
stock broker, suddenly became " the Collection of 
Frank Rutledge, Baltimore." 



While the public generally pays at an auction sale 
more than the goods offered are worth, it some- 
times happens that a few bric-a-brac dealers in a 
quiet way get together and carry off great.bargains. 
There was such an occasion in New York last month. 
A wealthy family, on the eve of going to Europe, 
sold all their household effects at auction. The 
sale was attended by very few persons, and the 
dealers had everything their own way, paying about 
ten per cent of the value of the pictures, and buy- 
ing the best solid silver-ware below the price of 
the metal. 

The result of the sale of seventy- three of Mr. Av- 
ery's paintings last month did not contrast favorably 
with that which he effected with so much success for 
Mr. Harper recently. Less than $24,000 was obtained. 
The highest prices were $1910 for Baugniet's " Twenty- 
second of February;" $800 for Delort's "Strolling- 
Players ;" the same for Adam's " Arrival at the Cha- 
teau," which received a medal at the Salon of 1876 ; 
$710 for Comte's "Henri of Lorraine Swearing Ven- 
geance against Coligny ;" $760 for Capobianchi's 
"Siesta;" $750 for Salentin's "The Future King ;" 
$650 for Escosura's "Lesson;" $640 for Kraus* 
" Admiring the Statue ;" $560 for Schonleber's " Fish 
Market at Dantzig;" $560 for Jiminez's "Roman 
Models ;" $530 for Seignac's " Story Book;" $550 for 
Col's " Hunting Cupid ;" $510 for De Neuville's " On 
the Ramparts;" $560 for Rico's "Landscape and 
Cottage;" $5<x> f o r Viry's "On the Terrace." All 
the other pictures sold under $500 a canvas. 



The National Academy catalogue this year, as usual, 
contains many errors, typographical and otherwise. 
Such carelessness is unpardonable, and would be im- 
possible in the official catalogues, say, of the Royal 
Academy in London, or the Salon in Paris. When 
the public is charged twenty-five cents for a pamphlet, 
which probably does not cost more than ten, it is en- 
titled at least to correct information for the money. 
But it does not get it. A picture which has attracted 
much attention at the Academy is " The Dead Hare," 
from the late Munich Exhibition, by Heimerclinger. To 
test the accuracy of the catalogue, I look hap-hazard 
for the name of the artist, and find it given as " Hein- 
erdinger," and looking again for it in another part of 
the pamphlet, I find it " Heninerdinger." This is a 
fair sample of the general accuracy of the official cata- 
logue of the National Academy Exhibition. 



The highest price paid for a picture in modern times 
was for Murillo's "Assumption," which brought in 
France $125,000 two centuries after it was painted. 
Correggio's "Saint Jerome," executed by him for a 
price equivalent to about $200, could have been sold to 
the King of Portugal about two centuries after the 
artist's death for $90,000. When the French took pos- 
session of Parma the Duke offered $200,000 for the 
privilege of retaining the painting ; the offer was re- 
fused, and the treasure was sent to Paris. 



Correggio's "Reading Magdalen" is familiar to 
everybody by the clever chromo-lithograph of it by 
Prang. The original, for which the Dresden Museum, 
which owns it, paid $27,000, may reasonably be valued 
at twice that sum. It is on copper, as is also the famous 
replica known as the " Ward Correggio." The Dres- 
den "Reading Magdalen" was originally owned by 
the Dukes of Modena, who prized it so highly that 
whenever they left the capital they took it with them, it 
being fitted into a case made for it in their carriage. 
Augustus III., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
prized it no less highly, having paid 27,000 Roman 
crowns for it. At his death it went into the Dresden 
Gallery. It was once stolen from there, and it was only 
returned by the offering of a great reward. 



A CURIOUS story is told about the " Ward Correggio." 
A gentleman in Rome, wishing to clear his gallery, 
under the advice of an expert, weeded out a number of 
inferior pictures and offered them for sale. While they 
were on exhibition a stranger examined them, and find- 
ing one which seemed to him to have something under 
the surface of the painting, turned it with its face to 
the wall while he went to get the small sum of money 
asked for it. He came back, bought the picture, hur- 
ried home with it, and found that his belief was cor- 
rect. Carefully removing the exterior coat of varnish, 
there appeared the soft and beautiful picture, the 
" Reading Magdalen," by Correggio, the second origi- 
nal. The third replica is still missing. The restoration 
of the picture or a large sum of money for it was de- 
manded as soon as this discovery was made known. 
The buyer naturally resented the claim. A long litiga- 
tion followed, in which at one time the buyer was justi- 
fied, and then the decision of the court was reversed in 
favor of the seller. At length a compromise was 
agreed upon. Lord Ward bought the picture for a 
large sum of money, and divided the price between 
the litigants. 

By a curious coincidence, the youth playing the pipe 
in Adrien Marie's " Idyl "—a drawing of which is given 
in the supplement of this number of The Art Ama- 
teur— seems to have served Mr. Frank Waller as the 
model for his painting called " Harmony," now on ex- 
hibition at the National Academy of Design. Compare 
the two pictures. The " Idyl" was painted and exhib- 
ited in Paris in 1868. It is strange, isn't it, that some 
models seem never to grow out of their mannerisms ? 
Take this one of M. Marie and Mr. Waller, for in- 
stance. There he lies on the ground with his feet 
crossed at precisely the same angle, and he is playing 
on precisely the same pipe as he did twelve years ago ; 
and, likely enough, he is playing precisely the same air. 
But what is queerer still, the youth has not grown a day 
older in all these years. MONTEZUMA. 



